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BLOOMINGDALE ASYLUM, FOR THE INSANE. 


In 1806, the governors of the New York Hospital erect- 
ed an excellent building for the insane, upon a spot ad- 
joining the hospital in that metropolis. The establish- 
ment was found highly useful—particularly in cases aris- 
ing from intemperance. But the prison-like character of 
the building—the contracted space for exercise, and the 
impossibility of taking out the patients for amusement 
and occupation, proved serious inconveniences. The 
force of these, however, was not perceived by the govern- 
ors, until the accounts of recent improvements abroad, 
reached them. They then saw the importance of having 
the establishment aloof from noise, with the command, not 
only of large yards for some classes of patients, but gar- 
dens and spacious grounds for others. — 

The state legislature seconded these views, by granting 
to the corporation of the New York Hospital, an annuity 
of ten thousand dollars for a long term of years. By 
mortgaging the agnuity, the land and buildings to be pur- 
chased and erected, they procured means with which they 
purchased about eighty acres of land on the island of New 
York, about seven miles from the thickly built parts of 
the city, and half way between the Hudson and East riv- 
ers, commanding views of both, Here a noble edifice of 
hewn stone, was erected, three stories high, and two hun- 
dred and eleven feet long. The institution was opened in 
1818, and went on with gratifying success for several 
years. Various defects in the system were removed or 
obviated from time to time, as was suggested either by 
experience of the establishment itself, or that of other sim- 
ilar institutions in the United States. In the absence of 
establishments for the exclusive accommodation of the 
rich, and in the acknowledged deficiency of those for the 
poot, this institution presents advantages suited to all 
classes. It has accommodation for all ranks. 

One of the most valuable improvements of science in 
this branch of the healing art, is the discovery and use of 
classification and association of patients. The several 
stories of this building opening upon different staircases, 
with access to different yards, together with the detached 
buildings, affords the means of great separation among the 
patients. The classification is not merely that of the 
sexes, nor is it formed accordingly as the patients are 
judged curable or incurable, for many of the latter are 

correct in general deportment and agreeable in manners 
and conversation, and may be of essential service ‘to the 
former, at the same time that they require little other re- 
straint than to keep them from the exciting cause of their 
delusions. Neither is it thought advisable to arrange the 
patients only according to the form of their insanity. 
The impropriety of placing all the gay in one class, and 
all the depressed in another, is evident. But the division 
of patients into classes is made according to the conduct, 
habits, education, station in life; and state of mind, with 
the further extension of additional accommodations of ser- 
vants, apartments, and luxuries, according to their com- 
pensation to the institution. In general, it.is attempted 
to place such individuals together whose society will if 
possible be of mutual.benefit; or at any rate, will be of no 
disservice to one another, 

As much liberty as is consistent with safety is:allowed 
the patients. Some are permitted to leave the house and 





visit in the neighborhood, or amuse themselves on the 
farm; others make excursions on foot, in company with a 
keeper, or in a carriage. ‘The means for moral and men- 
tal treatment are adapted, as far as may be, to the educa- 
tion and taste of the patient. For the working-man, la- 
bor on the farm, or in or about the house; for the artisan 
his trade, whenever it is practicable; for the pedestrian, 
one of the most pleasing and varied: spots ¢n the country ; 
for the lover of active or sedentary games of amusement 
or exercise, nine-pins, gymnastics, battledoor, chess, mu- 
sic, etc. for those of literary habits, books, papers, and 
pamphlets. ‘The female patients are employed, so far as 
they are disposed, at knitting, needle, and housework. 

A reading-room has been established, and made so de- 
sirable a resort as to secure the good behaviour of those 
who frequent it. It is under certain regulations as for- 
mal and well observed as. those of any reading room for 
sane people. Attached to it is a small circulating library. 
A librarian appoitited from among the patients, has charge 
of both; opens the room at certain hours, superintends 
the patients, preserves order, and distributes books applied 
for from different parts of the house. The reading room 
and library have proved decidedly beneficial: They give 
employment to persons hitherto quite unoccupied, lessen 
noise, relieve the patient’s mind from a morbid, fixed train 
of thought, diminish the wildness and extravagance of 
others, and lead them to think correctly. Regular reli- 
gious service on Sunday has also ‘been introduced. Its 
effects have been found of the happiest kind, and it is 
justly viewed as an important part of the regimen. 

[American Magazine. 


Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL, 


THE COUSINS. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


It is the middle of January. Business is brisk, and 
winter parties are frequent. At half past eight o'clock in 
the morning, a girl stands at the foot of Mrs. Bradish’s 
broad stairs, ringing the bell for breakfast. She returns 
into the back parlor, and after walking and fidgiting about 
for a while, begins talking to herself. ‘I wish Mrs. 
Bradish would, ever come to her meals when the bell 
rings. She stays half an hour, and then’ scolds: because 
everything is cold. I’m sure it isn’t my fault; there was 
full an hour and a quarter, between the two bells this 
morning ; but she’s just as likely to be in time when J al- 
low only fifteen minutes. I’m determined I won't get up 
so early another morning, that’s poz—’’? She was inter- 
rupted by Mr. Bradish’s appearance in morning gown and 
slippers. 

“Why, Bridget, why did you not’ ring’ a first bell ? 
Here it is half past eight o’clock ; just the hour 1 prom- 
ised to mect a western merchant at my store. I shall lose 
a thousand dollars ” 

“‘] did ring a first bell, sir.” 

‘* Not at the regular hour.’ Is i 

‘“* We can’t have no regular hours, sir. Sometimes -the 
cook isn’t up till eight o'clock, and we can’t have no fire 

















in the kitchen. And sometimes Mrs. Bradish isn’t ready 
for her breakfast till nine o’clock ; and she doesn’t like it 
if it’s cold.” 

“ But I must have my breakfast at eight o’clock. Come, 
hurry—give me a cup of coffee. This egg is as hard as 


a ers and as cold as an icicle. Bring me some hot 
cakes. 


. The cakes were brought. 
they are not fit to be eaten. 
ways -have sour cakes ?”’ 

“T don’t know. The last cook used to put in some 
white stuff to sweeten them, but I don’t think this one 
knows. She don’t seem to know much about cooking.” 

‘* Tt must be soda, or pearlash. Go to her and tell her 
to put some into her batter. Run up first, and ask Mrs. 
Bradish to come down to her breakfast.” 

Mrs. Bradish and the remodelled cakes made their ap- 
pearance at, about the same time. The former looked 
dull, listless, and sleepy, with a stray lock of uncombed 
hair hanging down from beneath a tumbled cap. The 
latter, that is the cakes, were of a dark sea-green color 
and sent forth an odor very much resembling that from 4 
soap-boiler’s vat. Mr. Bradish swallowed one mouthful 
but on taking a second, he was obliged to walk hastily to 
the window, where he threw something into the back 
yard. He returned to the table, making very wry faces, 

“‘ Bridget, bring me a ‘cracker if there is one in the 
house. My dear, don’t eat that~bread or those cakes; 
you will be poisoned. I took a whole mouthful of pure 
saleratus just now. How I wish we could ever have a 
pleasant breakfast together, with things hot, and nice, and 
well-cooked.” 

“‘T’m sure it is not my fault. 
them nice.” 

** Suppose, my dear, you were for one or two mornings 
to get up early, and go into the kitchen to see that things 
were properly prepared.” 

** How can I get up early, when I am out almost every 
night till one or two o’clock 2” 

“Let us go to fewer parties, my dear; and not stay so 
late when we do go. 1 should be much happier, and my 
business would be much better attended to. I think our 
servants need overseeing.” , 

“Very well, Mr. Bradish. If you wish me to spend my 
time couking and overseeing servants, you should have 
told me so at first, that 1 might have learned how. My 
hands will look pretty in the evening, with the nails ail 
filled with pie crust. And how can I dance the Polka 
with any spirit, if I’m to be dancing from the kitchen to 
the parlor all day ?”’ 

Just at that moment, there was a heavy thump and.a 
loud squall overhead. ‘‘ There, that careless little Jane 
has dropped the baby on the floor. I hope she has not 
broken any of its bones.” 

Charles Bradish really loved his wife and child: He 
followed her up stairs, but seeing the baby was not seri- 
ously hurt, he kissed them both, and hurried away. Just 
as he left the room he said. “ My old friend Horatio 
Snelling is in town. If 1 see him to-day I must ask him 
home to dinner ; and pray, my dear, be punctual; and have 
things nice and well served. He is one of my best cus- 
tomers, and he has a capital wife at home.” 

**] do wonder,” said Mrs. Bradish, “what Charles must 
be bringing people home to dinner for. It is a perfect 
bore. And how in the world a nice dinner is to be got 
with a cook just out of an Irish bog, is more than I can 
tell. It is really a reasonable, pretty thing to expect me 
to spend half of my time in the kitchen, teaching and 
coaxing those that ought to know their business before 
they come to me!” 

At eleven o’clock, however, she went into the kitchen. 
The marketing had just come; a turkey, a leg of mutton, 
and a fine fresh fish. ‘* Well, Biddy, I suppose you know 
how to cook these things. The turkey must be roasted, 
with a brown gravy made of the giblets. The leg of mut- 


‘*These cakes are sour; 
What is the reason we al- 


T tell the cook to make 


ton boiled with caper sauce ; the fish must also be boiled 


and-garnished with éggs. Make an apple pie and some 
custards, that will be quite sufficient for a second course. 
And be sure, Biddy, to have it all hot and ready for the ta- 
ble at-exactly half past three o’clock.” 

Bdidy said she knew perfectly well how it should be 
done, and that it should all be ready at the moment. 

Mrs, Bradish dressed, and went out to order anew 
shead-dress for the evening party. She met a friend who 
wished-her to go shopping, and time slipped away so fast 
in this:manner that it was three o’clock when she came 
in. She ran to the kitchen to see what state the dinner 


was in. The turkey was browning very nicely before a hot 


fire;'and the cook assured her that the mutton and the 
fish were doing very well. The pies were yet in the oven, 
but the custards weré of such a dingy color, and so burnt 
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upon the outside of the cups, that Susan saw they would 
not answer to be placed upon the table, ‘I can make a 
tipsey-cake ; Charles likes it, and it will look very well. 
She sent the girl to the nearest confectioners, for a sponge 
cake while she beat up cream, sugar and spices. The 
cake was brought. ; 

‘‘ Now run up stairs and bring down a bottle of wine or 
brandy from the dining room closet.” 

The bottle was brought, and part of the contents pour- 
ed into a dish. The cake was then laid carefully in, aud 
the custard poured around it. ‘There, that looks nice- 
ly, and how quickly it was done. I did it all myself too ; 
saying which she ran up stairs to change her dress for 
dinner. 

She did not get down in time to receive her husband’s 
friend, but just as she reached the parlor door, the bell 
rang for dinner, so they passed at once to the dining room, 
The meats were all on the table, but it looked bare, for a 
dish of potatoes boiled with the skins on, was the only 
vegetable. ‘The waiter girl was sent in haste for some 
currant jelly, and the fish was uncovered. Jt was in 
pieces or flakes, and of a pale, brown color. It was gar- 
nished with eggs, one of which was streaked with green, 
and which sent forth such.a peculiar odor, that she dish 
had to be sent out at once from the table, ‘* This.turkey 
looks well,” said Mr. Bradish. “ But I fear it, is not 
done,” continued he, as the passage of the knife disclosed 
the raw, pink colored meat. No, the turkey had been 
too suddenly cooked ; there was not a bit even of the 
bread that was eatable. Susan looked in despair, but her 
husband seeing her mortification, tried to put a good face 
upon the matter. “‘ Well, we must dine upon mutton ; 
and there have been worse things eaten than a good leg 
of boiled mutton,” 

Mr. Snelling declared it was his favorite dish. 

“ But how is this!” exclaimed Mr, Bradish at the first 
mouthful, “it tastes of fish more than mutton, it must 
have been boiled with the fish.” 

There are certain flavors whose union is pleasant, but 
mutton and fish do not happen to be of that kind. Mr. 
Snelling, however, was good-natured and polite. He 
peeled a potato, helped himself to currant jelly, and ap- 
peared to eat with infinite relish, telling all the laughable 
anecdotes he could think of, about the bulls and mistakes 
of both foreigners. and natives, Neither Charles nor his 
wife, however, could converse, with any spirit, and they 
both looked relieved, when the dishes were taken away. 
Susan hoped that the apple pie would prove eatable, but 
she was mistaken, the crust was hard and leathery, and the 
apples half baked and ill flavored. The custard cake was 
her last and only hope. ‘‘ Let me help you to some of 
this, Mr. Snelling,” said she, filling a plate full, ‘‘ 1 flat- 


ter myself you will find it good for I made it myself. Our , 


dinner has proved so very poor, I hope you will eat hear- 
tily of it.” 

Charles brightened up., He looked at his friend, hop- 
ing to, hear him praise his wife’s cookery, His guest had 
a spoonful of the liquid cake in his mouth His face 
flushed, his teeth were set together, while-a peculiar heav- 
ing motion of the chest, showed anything ;but)a. gratified 
valde At last, with a tremendous effort, he swallow- 
ed it. 

‘¢ What is it?” said Charles, looking aghast, and at the 
same time tasting the dish before him ; heavens and earth 
it is saturated with nauseous drugs! This is not wine; 
it is Elixir Pro!” It was true. The girl, in her hurry, 
had mistaken the bottle. 

The friend was a humorist, and the whole affair of the 
dinner, Mrs Bradish’s chop-fallen countenasice, and her 
husband’s rueful looks, struck him all at once so ludi- 
crously, that he could not refrain from laughing long and 
heartily. Few people could resist that laugh, and Charles 
was finally obliged to join; but his wife had been too much 
mortified, and was now too angry to partake. in their 
merriment, so she betook herself to her nursery. 2. G. 
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THE CONCERT. 


On one of summer’s fairest days, I wandered forth from 
the haunts of men, and works of art, wishing, to visit a fa- 
vorite spot where I might look on nature, and listen to her 
voice of melody. And yet it wasnot nature that I wished 
to worship, but I thought to hear the whispers of her 
Monarch in the gentle breeze, and, behold His smiles in 
the beauteous scenes. Not long was I in reaching my 
chosen retreat; and for my seat selected a mogsy bank, 
nor envied then a monarch on his throne. Sol gazed on 
nature, for she seemed supremely fair, aud all arrayed in 
festive garb, that pleasant afternoon. With beautiful, flow- 
ers was the valley’s verdant carpet sprinkled, and the river 
whose meanderings graced it, flowed peacefully. It, was 
a sequestered place, almost shut in by Jofty mountains. A 
profusion of flowering shrubs and clustering trees adorn: 
ed it; and the calm blue sky seemed to, smile on all, 
whilst now and then a fleecy cloud was seen, seeming the 
drapery of some ministering angel, who was winging his 
onward flight. Nature appeared in most joyful mood—the 
lambs sported on the hill-side, and the birds poured forth 
their sweetest strains. The gentle breeze was freighted 
with, the incense of many flowers, whose fragrance was 
more pleasing than the richest perfumes of man’s com- 
pounding... Long time I looked and. listened, but as I 
hearkened to the river’s murmuring, and the birds, sweet 


warbling, fancy approached me ;—and now she wafted me 
to her ‘‘ airy halls.” New scenes passed before me—new 
beauties opened on my view, and many thoughts flitted 
through my brain, and many feelings clustered around my 
heart. ‘The world seemed spread before me, all arrayed 
in beauty, but all was silence, It was our world—but the 
magic wand of faney had swept man and art away. Na- 
ture in subordination to her King, reigned alone. 

Long did I wander, till at length I heard the flowers 
around me whispering, and their speech I understood. 
They spoke of aconcert which nature was to give. Scarce- 
ly learnt I this, when. from every grove and tree, burst 
forth strains of melodft"for every happy warbler, whether 
its home be in fair Columbia, or among the sturdy oaks of 
Albion, whether it lingered by the orange groves of sunny 
climes, soared near the towering palm of India, or hid it- 
self in the-dark, cool ferest, helped te swell the anthem. 
The lark poured forth its cheerful song—the sweet strains 
of the nightingale, and the plaintive tones of the dove were 
wafted on the air—whilst wren and robin, thrush and 
black bird, joined in the chorus, and the cuckoo with- 
held not jits “curious” notes. Then were heard the 
bleating of flocks, the cattle lowing in the valleys, Next 
the busy hum of insects—the murmuring bee, the merry 
grasshopper, the cricket too, and everything of pleasant 
voice assisted. Echo caught the enthusiasm, and repeat- 
ed the various notes—and soon, 


“ A swell of deep Eolign sound went by, 

From fountain voices in their secret glades, 

And low reed whispers making sweet reply, 
To summer’s breezy sigh.” 


Then even rocks and caves made strange music, as the 

wind rushed through them, the forest pines commenced a 
-song—the weeping willows smiled through their tears, and 

responded to the salutation of the breeze. The purling 
brooks began, and rippling rivulets, the rushing streams, 
and dashing cascades. Old Ocean spoke, and then Ni- 
agara with his voice of thunder closed the concert. 

It was a glorious pean. No groans of anguish, no 
shrieks of the tortured, no voice of despair did I hear. 
The confased noise of warriors, the oaths of the profane, 
the sobs of the oppressed; these did not arise to create 
discord. So at first when fancy left me, I thought our 
real world dark-and cheerless—but soon remembered, that 
from the earth as.she had pictured it, there ascended no 
breathings .of , penitence, no praises of redeeming love. 
Then Jight burst upon the darkness, and [ felt that though 
but a little part of natare’s sweet concert reached my ear 
from day to, day, if I have ‘‘ music in my soul,” 1 shall be 
happy,; and my part shall not be wanting jin the universal 
song, if I but send sweet music from a humble heart to 
the Source of Harmony. 

Stonington. 
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THE LITTLE GIRL’S CHOICE. 


A STORY FOR HATTY. 


“The stage will soon be here,” said little Maria Stan- 
wood, in great glee, as she stood at the parlor window one 
sunny afternoon, waiting for the coach to bring her father 
}home, after an absence of three weeks. ‘You know 
when father went-away, he promised to bring us each a 
present, and let us choose, ourselves, what they should be.” 

“‘ Yes,’ replied her sister Emily, ‘‘I asked him for a 
work-box.”” 

“ And my choice was a book,” 

“ A book, why Maria, are you never going to care for 
anything but books? how many times have you read and 
re-read the Pilgrim’s Progress within the past week ?”’ 

At this moment, a bright looking boy came bounding 
into. the room, exclaiming... ‘‘Joy, girls, here. comes the 
stage, with father in it, I suppose, for my rocking horse is 
on the top;” and Albert had guessed rightly, for the 
sound’ of a carriage was distinctly heard, and in an instant 
the stage wheeled up before the door, and stopped.” Mr. 
Stanwood jumped out, and saw his baggage safely depos- 
ited in the entry, together with Albert’s horse, who im- 
mediately seized it; and Maria, though she said nothing, 
could not help thinking that he appeared more glad tosee 
the plaything, than his parent. 

Mr. Stanwood, after paying the driver, walked in, and 
was immediately surrounded by his happy family. After 
the first burst of joy was over, and Mr. Stanwood had 
eaten some. warm supper, he. brought from the entry a 
wooden box. 

The children’s eyes sparkled, for they guessed what 
was coming; their father opened it, and said he would be- 
gin with the baby, and taking out a straw rattle, he plac- 
ed it in his plump little hand ; the baby cooed and chuck- 
led, as if to thank its father for its pretty present. 

Next came a new wax doll, with rosy cheeks, and curly 
hair, for little Anna, whose eyes brightened as she put up 
her little lips to kiss her father. 

The color came to Maria’s face, for she knew that her 
present would come next, and when her father produced 
it, she found,.to her: gratification, that it was the much 
wished for book. 

Next came Albert’s horse, which wes too large to come 
in the box; and lastly, Emily’s work box, all covered 
with red morocco, and in it, every implement needed in 
sewing. 2, | 
Maria,could not goto bed that night without reading 








her book through, and even Emily acknowledged that it 
was very interesting, though she still preferred her own 
present. 

Each child was most pleased with its own; and now 
came the question, which was the best choice? 

The baby’s rattle pleased him for a while; as Albert 
was one morning cracking nuts upon the kitchen hearth, 
not noticing the rattle which lay there, he accidentally 
crushed it with his hammer. 

Little. Anna was delighted with her new doll, but as 
she was one day playing alone in the parlor, having occa- 
sion to leave the room, she placed the doll in a chair by 
the fire; in a few minutes she returned, when lo! the 
heat of the fire had melted her pretty cheeks, neck, and 
hands, and the chair and rug were covered with the hot 
wax; Anna cried bitterly, but her tears did not bring 
back her plaything. 

Albert had a great desire to carry his horse to school, 
to which his parents would not consent, lest his thoughts 
should be attracted from study during school hours; he, 
however, contrived to carry it, without the knowledge of 
his parents; it was the examination of the boys, but when 
he went after school, to take it from the fence where he 
had left it tied, it was not to be found; the rocking-horse 
had been stolen, and Albert never saw it again. 

Emily’s work-box had been very useful, as well asa 
source of pleasure to her; she was one day making use of 
a ball of cord in sewing, this was in the box and the lid 
was Closed as far as the cord would permit; upon acci- 
dentally jerkinig the cord, the box was pulled from the ta- 
ble to the floor, and broken in pieces. 

Maria was one day reading her book, (as Emily said 
for the twentieth time,) when hearing her mother call, 
laid her book in a chair, and left the room; when she re- 
turned, she found that the baby had reached it, and the 
pretty gilt cover lay scattered on the floor, 

Thus, at last, was Maria’s present also destroyed ; but 
unlike the others, it left a good moral upon her mind that 
she never forgot. Which was the best choice? 

Mary Ann. 











: : . A i 
TRIALS OF INFANCY. 


Will it not be pleasant to have a short chapter on ba- 
bies! We were once babies ourselves—the oldest and 
largest man in the world, was once like this little child, 
with little eyes and tiny fingers. We have all had our 
resting place in the lap, the cradle and crib; have been 
pleased with the rattle, have learned first to sit alone, then 
creep, then walk and talk. We do not remember it, but 
it is even so, and we must not despise our day of small 
things. 

This dear little thing, has a kind mother to warm, feed, 
and comfort it; and with all of a mother’s love, will cher- 
ish it. The father looks rather grave and solemn about 
the new comer—it is so helpless and pale. His hands are 
so large and coarse, he almost fears crushing its little 
bones, when he takes it in his arms, He thinks tooof the 
dangers and difficulties in its way through childhood. 
How often will it be sick, and unable to tell where its lit- 
tle pain is; how it will tumble about when learning to 
walk, and though very easy to learn its mother’s smile, 
how difficult it will be to learn*its “‘ mother tongue ”— 
how noise will disturb its slumbers, and how a strange 
face will make its little heart beat with fear, and its little 
lip curl in grief. 

Those parents or children who complain when a little 
child cries, are unkind and inconsiderate. It is the only 
language it has,to utter when hungry, choked with a 
string, pricked with a pin, or in pain. And _ after the lit- 
tle prattler has learned to express a few thoughts, it will 
take much time to learn all the rules of patience and pro- 


priety, so as never to cry except for sufficient cause. Be — 


therefore kind, indulgent, forbearing, attentive to such lit- 
tle ones. 








Morality. 


ORIGINAL, 


CRUELTY AND KINDNESS. 


As I was walking in the upper part of Washington 
street the other day, my attention was arrested by seeing 
a boy about twelve years of age, beating a horse, in a 
most inhuman manner. The poor horse had a large load 
to draw, and was evidently doing his very best; but the 
young tyrant, not content with his speed, was striking 
him over the head with the handle of the whip, and 
swearing atihim, shockingly. My ears were so pained 
with the sound, and my heart so grieved for the sufferings 
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of the poor animal, that I was hurrying on as fast as pos- 
sible, when the thought occurred to me; “ perhaps this 
poor boy has had no one to teach him better—perhaps he 
has never heard that it is wicked to take God’s name in 
vain, and to curse the creatures which he has made for 
our use and benefit. [ will stop, and see if I cannot do 
him some good.” 

I paused, and fixed my eyes steadily upon the boy. In 
a few moments, he saw that I was observing him, and a 
slight blush rose upon his countenance, while he lowered 
his whip, and ceased shouting. ‘‘ My boy,” said I mild- 
ly, ‘‘do you know who made that horse, that you are 
abusing so?” ‘‘ Yes,” said he, rather sullenly, “I know 
as much as that.” ‘I thought perhaps you did not know,” 
I replied, quietly. He looked at me with a puzzled ex- 
pression, as if he hardly knew what I meant. “1 thought,” 
continued I, ‘‘that you might never have heard that the 
great God, whose name you have just repeated so often, 
in such a thoughtless manner, made you and me, and all 
of us; he made the world too, and all the animals he has 
give to us, for our use. He never intended when he made 
a beautiful horse, so strong that he can do what ten men 
cannot, yet so gentle that he will mind even a word—he 
never intended that a boy should beat him for no fault, 
and use his sacred name in cursing him.” 

The boy looked at me while I spoke, and I was glad to 
see that as he turned to look at the horse, a tear shone in 
his eyes, and he laid his hand softly on the animal’s back, 
as if he would make friends with him again. I felt en- 
couraged by seeing that he did not answer me rudely or 
impudently, as I am sorry to say, a great many boys do, 
when they are spoken to for their conduct in the street. 
I asked him then, if he knew the third commandment. 
“Thou shalt not take my name in vain.” THe said he 
heard the minister read the commandments, once in 
church, but he did not know what that one meant. Poor 
boy! he had never been to Sunday School, and no one 
had ever explained to him any part of the Holy Bible. 
When I talked to him more about the dreadful language 
he had been using, which I would not dare to repeat, he 
said that it was the way father always talked to the horses, 
when they didnot go fast enough. I felt sad to think that 
a jather could use such language, and should not think 
what an example he was giving to his little boys. 

The boy seemed so willing to hear instruction, after I 
had conversed with him a-short time, that I was thankful 
God had put it into my heart to stop and speak to him. 
At last he said, ‘‘ I must take this load down to the dock, 
or father will punish me, if I am not there in time.” 
“That is right,” said I; ‘‘ always mind what your father 
bids you—‘ Honor thy father and mother,’ is another com- 
mandment of God.’? But as I wished tosee more of him, 
I told him to ask his father to let him come to my house 
on Saturday evening, and I would tell him something 
more about the third commandment. He promised to do 
so, and went on his way. I watched him, and saw that 
he walked slowly along by. the side of the horse, without 
striking him. I prayed in my heart to God, that he would 
lead the little boy to think of what I had said, and would 
send his Spirit to teach him better than I could, what was 
his duty. 

On Saturday evening, the boy came, and we had a long 
conversation about God. He seemed to be convinted of 
the wickedness of swearing, and the next day he called 
for me, and I took him to Sunday School, where I am 
happy to say, he has been a punctual scholar ever since, 
and is very careful of the words that he uses. 

Now, I am afraid that there are a great many boys, just 
as thoughtless and as wicked as this one was, that I have 
been writing about. 1 cannot believe that any who have 
had the privilege of going to Sunday School, and hearing 
God’s word explained to them, would be so sinful ; and 
sometimes I have determined ‘to ask them if they knew 
what they meant by the oaths that they used. Why, my 
young friends, I have heard a boy call upon God to damn 
his soul. Did you ever stop to think what that meant? 
to send his soul to hell! » What if God should be so angry 
with him that he should answer his prayers in a moment, 
and take him away where there will be no more hope of 
his repentance, and from whence all the tears that he 
could shed for ages, would never bring him back? Then 
think of what God has done! of this beautiful world that 
he has made, with its sun and moon and stars, and flow- 
ets and birds, its pleasant fruits and useful animals, of ithe 
kind friends that he has given yon, and. more than ‘all, of 
His own Son, that He:has sent to die for you, and the glo- 
tous Heaven He has promised to you, if you will fear his 
name, and seek his favor, while you live on His earth. ! If 
you had a kind friend who was always doing something 
for you, who was greater and more powerful than all the 
kings of the world, would it not grieve you to hear him 
spoken of disrespectfully, by naughty boys or wicked 
men ? : 

I could say a great deal more on this subject, but T hope 
that I have said enough to make you think, and if you do 
that, I am sure you will be careful of your words. ‘Per- 
haps a great many, like that poor boy whom I spoke of, 
have fathers whom they have always heard using such bad 
Words, and they really did not know it was wicked, I 
im sorry for such boys, for I know it is hard to resist a 
bad example, but if they should speak to their father re- 
‘pectfully about it, I think, I am almost sure, a great-many 










of them might persuade them to leave off this dreadful 
abit. Be always obedient to yout parents, in everything 
hat is right ; but fear to take God’s name in vain. . It is 
‘terrible sin, and God will surely punish those, who com- 
Mit it, A MOTHER. 
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THEY ARE MY FATHER’S STARS. 


‘‘They are my father’s stars,” said a little girl, as I 








stood at the door of her father’s dwelling, gazing at those ! 


bright specimens of God’s handiwork. The little girl 
was scarce five years of age, and by no means of a talka- 
tive disposition. All attempts to induce her to make fur- 
ther remarks, or to explain her meaning in respect to the 
one above repeated, were in vain. "'' 

Words of wisdom are often uttered by children. Their 
remarks often lead us back to Nature, from which so many 
influences cause us to wander. 

It is true, that the stars were her Father’s, though not, 
probably, in the sense in which she used the expression. 
They belong to her Father and our Father, to her God 
and our God. 

It is most desirable to form the habit of looking upon 
everything as belonging to our Father who is in Heaven. 
It will add greatly to our happiness, and promote our spir- 
itual progress. We are so hurried by the affairs of this 
earth, that werush on, forgetting that there are such things 
as stars and streamlets; unless when we have need of the 
one to guide our vessels, or of the other to turn our water 
wheels; and then we look not beyond the material 
object. 

God has created objects of beauty, and we refuse to ac- 
knowledge them as His. The painter or sculptor regards 
it as an insult when you admire the beauty of his work, 
and refuse to credit it to the author. When we admire 
the stars, and the ocean, and the raimbow, and the storm- 
cloud, and have no thought of their Creator, do we not 
refuse to acknowledge them as His? Do we not treat 
Him with insult ? 

Let us follow the example of holy men of old. Isaac 
went forth at eventide to meditate. Doubtless he went 
forth to contemplate the works of God. Doubtless he saw 
in the bright shining stars, the reflection of the glory of 
his Father, and heard in the low sounds which broke the 
silence of the evening landscape, the hymnings of that Fa- 
ther’s praise. 

David, as we should naturally expect from the poetic 
structure of his mind, was accustomed to ‘‘ consider the 
heavens,” but not in their natural beauty and glory alone. 
He was accustomed to consider the heavens which thou 
hast made, and the moon and the stars which thou Hast or- 
dained. ‘Thus in contemplating nature, God was near to 
him, and was in all his thoughts. 

If we were thus to associate God with al] His works, 
and especially with the beautiful in His works, the influ- 
ence on ‘our minds would be most salutary. It would add 
to the delight which those objects are adapted to occasion: 
It would give additional lustre to every star which shines 
in the heavens, and a warmer coloring to: every object. of 
beauty which is seen on earth. It would save us from for- 
getfulness of God.— Mothers’ Magazine. 








Parental. 








THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS. ., 


Go search the ponderous tomes of human learning ; ex- 
plore the works of Confucius; examine. the precepts: of 
Seneca, and all the writings ef Socrates, Collect all the 
excellencies of the ancient and modern moralists, and 
point to a‘sentence equal to the simple prayer of our Sa- 
viour, ‘‘ FarHer, Forcive THEM!” Reviled and insult- 
ed; suffering the grossest indignities; crowned with 
thorns, and led away to die, no annihilating curse breaks 
from his lips. Sweet and placid as the aspirings of a moth- 
er for her nursling, ascends the prayer of mercy ‘for his 
enemies, ‘‘ Father, forgive them!” Oh, it is worthy of 
its.origin, proving incontestibly that his mission was from 
Heaven. 

Acquaintances, have you ever quarrelled?: 
have you ever differed ? 


Friends 
If He, who was pure and -per- 


fect, forgave his bitterest enemies, do yau..well.-to.cherish- 


anger? Brothers, to you the precept is imperative ; you 
should forgive, not seven times, but ‘ seventy times 
seven.” 

Husbands and wives, you have no right to expect per- 
fection in each other. To err is human. Hlntss will 
sometimes make you petulant, and disappointment. will 
ruffle the smoothest temper. Guard then, with untemit- 
ting vigHance, your passions; controlled, they are the 
genial warmth that cheers us along the way of life—un- 
governed, they are consuming fires. Let your life be one 
of respectful attention and conciliatory conduct... Culti- 
vate with care the kind and gentle affections. Plant not, 
but eradicate, the thorn in your. partner’s path. Above 
all, let no feelings of revenge ever find harbor in your 
breast. A kind word, an obliging action, even if it be a 
trifling one, has a power superior to the harp of David, in 
calming the billows of the soul. 





FIRST STEPS. 


| The.anxiety of accumulating something’ for their chil- 
drenif not enough for their entire support, at least 
enough to set them. well afloat, in life—is very Common 
among parents. This is injudicious, and arises. from pa- 
rental weakness. Educate your children well, and you 


- 


_ ~~ 


; have done enough for them; teach them to depend on 


* their own strength—and this can only be done by putting 


roe 


them upon their own resources—in no other way can they 
acquire strength. In truth, setting a young man afloat on 
; the wealth accumulated by his father, is like tying blad- 
ders under the arms of a swimmer, or rather one that can- 
not swim; ten chances to one he will lose his bladders, 
and his sole dependence, and then where is he? Teach 
: him while young to swim a little with his own strength, 
and then he will be prepared to enter the stream of life, 
and take care of himself without any extraneous helps. 
Under such circumstances, he will be likely to buffet the 
waves with far more success. 
The anxiety expressed in the above, says the United 
‘ States Gazette, is one of the most prevalent feelings of the 
{ father, and, so far as we can judge, it is one most felt by 
; the father, who has done his swimming: without the blad- 
, ders. He mistakes the toils and anxieties of his early life 
for evils, and overlooks their beneficial operation upon 
subsequent periods. He mistakes, also, in supposing the 
state of hard labor, of constant toil, scrabbling for a living, 
to be one of temptation to do wrong, in order to lessen the 
toils. In general, it will be found that the young man 
who has little cause for labor, is much more tempted to 
do wrong, in order to sustain what he calls an-elevated po- 
‘sition, than is the laboring man to obtain that. place. 
Give the child no bladders to swim on, but see that he has 
a supply of water, and a slight application of the hand un- 
der his chin may not be amiss. 
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' Sabbath School. 








SCHOOL FRIENDSHIP REMEMBERED. 


Sir Austin Nicholas was a judge under the protectorate 
of Cromwell, concerning whom, the following circum- 
stances are related :—Having, while a boy at school, com- 
mitted an offence for which as soon as it was known, ftog- 
ging would be the inevitable punishment, his agitation, 
from a strong sense of shame or a peculiar delicacy of 
constitution, was so violent, that his schoolfellow Wake, 
an intimate associate, and father of the archbishop, re- 
marked it with concern. Possessing stronger nerves and 
sensibility less exquisite, he told him that the discipline 
of the rod was a mere trifle, and insisted on taking on him- 
self the fault, for which, after a mutual struggle of friend- 
ship.and generosity, he suffered a severe whipping. 

A fortuitous chain of events, which often disperses 
school intimates and college chums into opposite quarters 
of the globe, guided Nicholas through politics and law to 
a seat in the Court of Common Pleas, and confirmed him 
a friend to the powers that are. Wake, on the contrary, 
was a firm royalist and cavalier, whose zeal and activity 
rendering him highly obnoxious to his opponents, he was 
seized, tried for his life, and condemned at Salisbury, by 
his old acquaintance, Nicholas ; who, after a separation of 
six and twenty years, did not recollect Mr. Wake till he 
came to pass the fatal sentence, when the name catching 
his eye, a sudden conviction, strengthened by a few lead- 
ing questions, flashed on his mind that the prisoner at the 
bar, whom he had just sentenced to an ignominious death, 
was no other than the fond friend: of his juvenile hours, 
those hours which, whatever be the colors of our fate, we 
always contemplate with a sacred, a serious, and interest- 
ing pleasure. I need not describe the state of a mind in 
which civil discord had not wholly obliterated. gratitude 
and sympathy; he beheld with the most poignant emotion 
the forlorn situation of that faithful, firm associate of his 
youth, who had undergone for him disgrace and stripes; 
he saw on every side the hell hounds of war, and the mas- 
tiffs of the law waiting with eager impatience, to drag the 
man hé once loved, to untimely death; he hurried from 
the bench precipitately to conceal his feelings, and burst 
into tears. 

But friendship, like other virtues, required the speedy 
and effectual proof of exertion, or it would have been 
counteracted by the din of arms or the malevolence of 
party fury. After much opposition from the Roundheads, 
whom Mr. Wake’s behaviour had exasperated, a respite 
was granted ; and Nicholas, unwilling to risk alife he 
highly valued, by the uncertainty of letters, and the dila- 
tory tardiness of messengers, hurried immediately. to Lon- 
don. He rushed to the Protector, and would not quit 
him till, sorely against Oliver’s will, he had obtained a 
pardon for his friend, against whom, from personal enmi- 
ty or misrepresentation, Cromwell was peculiarly in- 
veterate. . 

The fortunate Royalist, from inattention, a magnani- 
mous or an affected contempt of death, was a’ stranger to 
the name and person of his judge,”and knew not thé pow- 
erful interposition in his favor. Nicholas also had reserv- 
ed the precious, the important secret in his own breast, 
till certain of success, lest, by vainly exciting hope, he 
should only add new pains to misfortune. Returning 
without delay to Salisbury, he flew to the prison, gradu- 
ally disclosed his name and office to Wake, and_produc- 
ing a pardon, the friends sunk into each other’s. arms, 
Nicholas overpowered by the bliss of conferring life and 
comfort on one for whom he had early experienced the 
most disinterested friendship ; Wake unexpectedly snatch- 
ed’ from death by discovering, perhaps, the first friend he 
ever loved, in a party whom he had always considered as “ 
usurpers of lawful authority, as the wolves and ‘tigérs of 
his caantry. 19 

[Olive Branch. 
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Editorial. 
FAITHFUL WOUNDS. 


BY J. ALDEN, D. D. ° : 


‘‘ Mary, my dear, I have something to say to you; will you : 
take a walk with me after school ?” 

“O yes, I shall be most happy to do so. I am always ready 
to do whatever you propose.” 

“Thank you; you are very obliging.” : 

These words passed between Mary and Lavinia, at the door } 
of the school house, just before the school began in the after- ! 
noon. ; 

Lavinia was a year or two older than Mary. She was a very 
sensible girl, one that all the school looked up to. 

Mary was greatly delighted and somewhat elated at the 
thought of taking a walk with Lavinia. She violated the rules 
of the school by communicating the important fact in a whisper 
to those who sat near her. She desired to awaken envy in their - 
minds, for, strange as it may seem, this increased her anticipat- - 
ed pleasure. 

After school, Lavinia took Mary’s arm, and they set out in the 
direction of a beautiful grove. Mary turned her head often in 
the direction of the school house, where some of ‘the girls re- 
mained playing, to see if they were looking at her. 

“ Mary,” said Lavinia, as they entered the grove, “you have 
often asked me to tell you your faults, that you might correct 
them.” 

“T know it, andyou will never do it. I know I must have 
faults as well as other folks, but I should never learn what they 
were from you.” 

“T don’t know about that; I was thinking to day whether I 
ought not to speak to you about some things.” 

“Certainly you ought, if you see anything out of the way, as | 


) 


you are my most intimate friend. Friends ought always to tell ! 
each other of their faults.” 

“ You have never told me any of mine.” 

** Because you have none.” 

** Nonsense; don’t, be’ so foolish.” 

“ Well, I never saw but one thing in you that looked like a 
fault.” 

“ What was that ?” 

“ Why—you—don’t always defend a friend as warmly as it 
seems to me a friend ought to.” 

Mary was apt to do things which displeased the girls, and of- 
ten they had good reason to be displeased. Lavinia never de- 
fended her, if she thought she had done wrong. To this habit 
Mary made allusion in the above remark. 

“ Well, I will take especial pains not to err in that respect in 
future.” 

“ Now tell me my faults ”” 

“ There are those, you know, who think you are little too aptto | 
boast of your possessions and friends, and to express yourself too 
freely on most gubjects,” 

“TI only speak out what I think ; other folks conceal what they 
think ; I won’t be a hypocrite.” 

“There is truth in what you say, but to avoid expressing all 
our thoughts and feelings is not hypocrisy. Suppose certain - 
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thoughts and feelings are wrong. In the first place, it is wrong | 


to have them, and in the second place, it is wrong to express ' 
them,” 


“If I have feelings that are wrong,I might just as well express 
them, as to have them.” . 

“Suppose, my dear, that some one has stolen your hat, does ' 
that justify him in stealing your coat ?” 

Mary shook her head. 

“Your frankness, while it is a pleasant trait in your charac- 
ter, often leads you into difficulty. It often subjects you to criti- 
cisms and censure, even when your feelings and motives are 
quite as good, to say the least, as those whocensure you. Now 
if you were ta be a little more reserved, and were to think how 
what yoa are about to say will be understood, it would be better ; 
don’t you think so ?” 

“Perhaps it would, but I have such a habit of saying just 
what I think, that I can’t very well change it.” 

“T know it is difficult to change our habits, but that does not 
affect the question of duty. It is difficult for the habitual liar 
to correct that habit, but it is not the less his duty to do so.” 

‘I hope you don’t mean to compare me to a liar,” said Mary, 
somewhat offended. 

“By no means. You never intend to deceive, yet you some- 
times make that impression in consequence of the strong lan- 
guage you use when you are speaking on a subject, which great- 
ly interests you.” _, , 

“ Nobody thinks as you say they do, except my enemies, and 
I don’t care what they think.” 

“My dear friend, we ought not to have enemies if we can 
possibly avoid it. When we make enemies, we are the occasion 
at least, of a great deal of evil. Do you suppose that with your 
warm and kind feelings, you would have had as many enemies 
as you have, if you had always been careful in the use of your 
tongue 2” 

Mary looked sober, and made no reply. Lavinia thought it 
not best to say anything more to her, respecting her faults, at 
that time, When they parted, she saw a tear in Mary’s eyes, 
She was glad to see it. She kissed her affectionately, and bade 
her good day. . 





Mary felt bad in consequence of what her friend had said, and 


was at first disposed to be angry with her. But when she had 


‘ used a little reflection, she saw she had reason to feel thankful 
| towards her instead of feeling angry. She felt very much dis- 


satisfied with herself, and came to the conclusion that she must 
correct her faults in order to be happy. “Faithful are the 
wounds of a friend.” 
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THE PURSUIT FOR HAPPINESS. 


It was a bright, sunny day in August, the birds. were pouring 
forth their glad songs, and all things looked bright, and happy ; 
wishing to enjoy the pleasant scene, I strolled out for a walk, 
and as I wandered on}~tot caring where I went, so long as I 
could enjoy the green fields, and singing birds, I came to an ex- 
tensive garden which adjoined a wealthy mansion. There was 
an opening in the hawthorn hedge, that surrounded the garden, 
and looking through, I espied a young hoy whosé beaming face 
and bright eyes at once attracted my attention. Wishing to ob- 
serve the beautiful child, I seated myself on the ground, and as 
a large elm afforded a pleasant shade, I could, at my ease, watch 
the child, as he sported in the garden. 

It seemed to me that the boy must be very happy in being per- 
mitted to rove at pleasure in so beautiful a place. Roses of all 
hues shed their fragrance on the air, and rich tulips, beautiful 
lilies and many rare and fragrant flowers, were growing in pro- 


' fusion ; but the boy seemed not satisfied with any of them, At 


ose time, he stooped to pick a rose, then as if tured of it, he tore 
it to pieces, and seattered the leaves in all directions; then he 


, threw himself upon a shady bank, and listened to the birdssing- 
| ing gaily over his head; but even this did not content him long, 


for as.a butterfly, whose gorgeous wings glittered in the sun- 
light, attracted his attention, he started trom the pleasant bank, 
and eagerly chased’thé%gay creature. But the butterfly, aware 


of its danger, constantly eluded his grasp, till at length the boy, 
; weary and disappointed, gave up thesearch, and I lett him look- 
{ ing for the pleasant bank, which he had so carelessly forsaken. 


I saw that boy again, after he had passed from childhood to 
youth. .The careless gaiety, which before distinguished him, 


_ had fled, but still he pursued the phantom of happiness, which, 


like the butterfly in the garden, always escaped trom him. He 
sought to find happiness, by mingling in the scenes of dissipa- 
tion and gaiety; but when the excitement of the moment was 
past, this pleasure too was fled, and the immortal soul within 
him, cried loudly for something more lasting. 

The next time that I saw that youth, he had quitted the scenes 
of gaiety and fashion, and mistaking the glitter of fame for the 
enduring light of happiness, he was devoting himself, soul and 
body, to obtain the admiration of men. After long nights and 


: days of unwearied study, his efforts were crowned with success. 


He-became a finished scholar, and accomplished orator. Fame 
placed her chaplet on his brow and thousands of his country- 
men listened with almost adoration to the words which fell from 


- his lips or flowed from-his pen. Then, I looked to see him per- 


fectly contented and happy, but alas! it was not so, his longing 
spirit still asked for something more, and he was not satisfied 


' with the empty honors of the world. 


But the last time that I saw him, the scene was changed. 


’ There was a look of perfect,satisfaction and happiness upon his 


noble face, and although time had left. many traces upon his 


: brow, the expression of benevolence and goodness made him far 
| more beautiful, than when I saw him chasing the butterfly in his 
; youth. I asked, in surprise, what had made this change, and I 


found that he had drunk deep of the only fountain of Happiness, 
the well of true piety.’ He had obtained from the lowly Jesus, 
that living ‘water, which had quenched his thirst for happiness, 


: and though he was still admired by his fellow men, it was not 
from them that he looked for comfort, and support, for his enjoy- 
ment sprang from a higher source. He was devoting his splen- 


did talents to ennobling his fellow-men, and fitting them for 
Heaven, and that was the reason that his heart and face were al] 
sunshine. 

Would our young friends only drink at this fountain of happi- 
ness, they would find the blossoms of cheerfulness and content 
springing up in their heart’s garden, which, like the blue eyed 
violet, or genflé lily of the valley, would shed a delicious fra- 


grance around. W.D. 








Variety. 














» THE BLESSEDNESS OF RELIGION: 


A little Indian girl, who had early chosen God as her portion 
could say, as she drew neareternity, “I am willing to die, if God 
sees best, though I should like to live, to do good to my-people.” 
The day before her death, she appeared very happy, and often 
requested her adopted mother to sing to her. “I feel,” said she 
in the triumph of hope, “as though I could praise and bless 
God.” ‘At another ‘time, she said, “I feel happy. It seems as 
though angels were all around me in the room, and Jesus in the 
middle ; and again she said, “I feel happy.’ Tam not afraid to 
sins oe ye Jesus = be my friend.” Such are the 

appy fruits of choosing and: loving God, in the i 
life;--The Happy Choices Sate: at ee 
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ANECDOTE OF DR. FRANKLIN. 


The conversation having turned, in presence of Dr. Franklin 
upon riches, and a young person in the company having expres. 
sed his.surprise that they ever should be attended with such 
enniey? and solicitude, instancing one of his acquainta: 
who, though in possession of unbounded wealth, yet was as busy 

in his countin 
-and presente 


and more anxious than the most assiduous cler 
house. ‘The Dr. took an apple from a fruit bead 








itto a little child, who could just totter about the room. The 
child could scarce grasp it in his hand. He then gave it anoth- 
er, which occupied the other hand. Then choosing a third, re- 
markable for its size and beauty, he presented that also. The 
child, after many ineffectual] attempts to hold three, dropped the 
last on the carpet, and burst into tears. ‘See there,” said the 
philosopher, “There is a little man with more riches than he 
can enjoy.” 
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A WITTICISM. 


A schoolmaster who resides within ten miles of N—., in 
Norfolk, having by his exertions in the school room made him- 
self rather thirsty, opened his desk to refresh himself with an ap- 
ple, which he had not long before, deposited there. To his dis- 
appointment it was gone. Conjecturing that his wife had pur- 
loined it, he instantly despatched to her the following: 


“Your mother Eve an apple stole ; 
But ate it not alone; 

She gave a part to that dear soul 
Of whom she was the bone. 


I'd have my Eve at least as kind; 
I therefore, beg, dear Madam, 
You will another apple find, 
And send it to your Adam.” 


ee 





SHREWDNESS. 

Children, as has been a thousand times remarked, exhibit a 
surprising shrewdness, in regard to subjects supposed to be only 
within the reach of philosophic and learned minds. We have 
heard of a case illustrating the singular aptness of the young 
mind. “Father,” said a little fellow, looking at the flies that 
were buzzing about the roon—* Father, how does God make 
flies?” A still younger brother replied instantly, “God don't 
make flies as carpenters make things. He says let there be 
flies, and there is flies.”—Boston Star. 


_ 
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GOVERN YOUR PASSIONS. 


Let not any one say he cannot govern his passions, or hinder 
them from breaking out and carrying him into action; for what 
he can do before a prince or great man, he can do alone, or 
in the presence of God, if he will. 


on 


HAPPINESS. 


If you wish to be happy, keep busy ; idleness is karder than 
ploughing, a great deal; and there is more fun in sweating an 
hour, than there is in yawning a century. 








Poetry. 


TO THE FIRST BIRDS QF SPRING. 


Ye come, ye come, bright warbling things, 

And joy is in your song ; 
Ye bear upon your dewy wings, 

The spring’s first breath along. 
Ye herald in the happy morn, 

That is the birth of flowers, 
Ye tell that winter’s chills have gone, 

Its snow and icy towers. - 








Ye hide the earth in its carpet weave, 
In nature’s matchless loom ; 

The warp for many a grassy leaf, 
The woof from floweret’s loom. 


Ye bid the naked branches dress, 
In all their proud array, 

And all things don their loveliness, 
To welcome back the day. 


Ye bid the icy fetters fall, 
From many a prisoned rill; 
And onward joyful at their call, 
They gambo) down the hill. 


All nature wakes from sleep; the cloud 
Shades not the sun’s bright ray ; 

No more the storm-winds howling loud, 
‘Disturb the zephyr’s ray. 


a 


Pass on; pass on to other land, 
Ye birds of merry note; 

Sing there of spring, ye starry band, 
From every tuneful throat. 


And gladden every heart that hears 
Your message from above ; 

Pass on, and dry up winter’s tears, 
Sweet harbingers of love. 


WAAR 





THE, CROCUS’S SOLILOQUY. 


Down in my solitude under the snow, 
Where nothing orp se can reach me; 

Here without light to see how to grow, 
Pll trust to nature to teach me. 


I will not despair, nor be idle, nor frown, 
Lock’d in so gloomy a dwelling ; 

My leaves shall run up, and my roots shall run down, 
While the bud in my bosom is swelling. 


Soon as the frost will get out of my bed, 
From this cold dungeon to free me, 

I will peer up with my little bright head; 
All will be joyful to see me. 


Then from my heart will young buds diverge, 
As rays of the sun from their focus, 

I from the darkness of earth will emerge 
A happy and beautiful Crocus! 


Gaily arrayed in my yellow and green, 
When to their, view I have risen, 

Will they not wonder how one so serene 
Came from so dismal a prison ? 


Many, perhaps, from so simple a flower 
This little lesson may borrow— 

Patient to-day, through its gloomiest hour, 
We come out the brighter to-morrow! 
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